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THE ALDINE. 



THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 



Precisely what Coleridge meant by the weird crea- 
tion of his brain of which we have placed the tide at 
the head of this article it would be difficult to tell. 
We may conjecture to our hearts' content and may 
hit the solution of the mystery ; but if so, it will be 
rather by accident than by any demonstrable rules, 
and there is no 
one to tell us when 
we have succeeded, 
since the author is 
dead — if even he 
knew clearly what 
he meant by some 
of his own writings. 
Certainly, if he did, 
no one else does, 
or, probably, ever 
will. To be sure, 
he has denounced 
all such in advance, 
by assuring us in 
the preface to one 
edition of his works 
that any obscurity 
found in his writ- 
ings is owing to a 
deficiency in his 
reader ; but, apart 
from the fact that 
no one likes to be 
told that he is lack- 
ing in apprehen- 
sion, the declara- 
tion can not be 
said to have been 
a successful one, 
for some of his 
most accomplished 
critics have been 
compelled to give 
up much of Cole- 
ridge's poetry as 
riddles entirely be- 
yond their powers 
of solution. For 
instance, the con- 
clusion to " Chris- 
tabel " has always 
seemed beyond the 
powers of any mere 
mortal to trans- 
late into intelligi- 
ble P>nglish or to 
analyze so as to 
find any meaning 
in it whatsoever. 
Nor is the "Rime" 
much less obscure 
so far as its real 
meaning is con- 
cerned. One can 
understand, to be 
sure, what is obvi- 
ous and on the sur- 
face of it ; but pre- 
cisely what lesson 
the allegoiy seeks 
to convey, and the 
exact meaning of 
it all, are things 

not so clear. Indeed, the epigram which the author 
is said to have addressed to himself on the subject of 
this poem — 

" Your poem must eternal be. 
Dear sir ! it can not fail ; 
For 'lis incomprehensil)le, 
And without head or tail," 

expresses exactly the feeling most readers have in pe- 
rusing the poem — expresses them so exactly, indeed, 
that we must almost doubt whether the epigram was 
Coleridge's. Obscurity is not the rule with the 
" Lake Poets," of whom Coleridge was one of the 



original trio ; indeed, they are usually rather plain and 
open to the verge of simplicity, and it may be that he 
was endowed with the mysticism and obscurity of the 
whole school — he certainly has enough of it for them 
all. Whether we understand it or not, however, the 
"Rime" can not fail to take close hold upon the 
imagination with its strange diction and the weird 
images it conjures up. We perforce follow the An- 




CRODA ROSSA. — E. Heyn. 

cient Mariner — almost as much spell-bound as the 
wedding-guest, and often almost as' much against our 
will — whether we comprehend his journey or why 
he was sent on it or not. It is not at all to be won- 
dered at that Gustave Dore, most weird and imagin- 
ative of artists, in his methods as well as his subjects, 
should have chosen to illustrate this poem ; the won- 
der rather is that he should have refrained so long. 
Whatever his motives may have been for not doing it 
sooner, he has done it at last, and the Messrs. Harper 
Brothers have given us the results of his labors in a 
sui)erb volume — a Ifirge square folio in size and royal 



in the magnificence of its typography, paper, printing 
and general workmanship. Neither author nor artist 
could reasonably object to the manner in which his 
work has been put before us ; and surely, so far as the 
poet is concerned, his " Rime " never before had more 
superb setting. 

The engravings are forty in number, illustrating 
the various incidents of the poem, from the forcible 

seizing of the hap- 
less " wedding- 
guest " by the inex- 
orable " ^Mariner, " 
to the time when, 
released, the youth 
flees from the mer- 
ry throng, now re- 
turning from the 
festivities, and goes 
to seek the night's 
rest he certainly 
must need, and 
from which he was 
to rise ' ' a sadder 
and a wiser man. " 
It is difficult, with- 
out taking up too 
much space, to an- 
alyze or discuss 
these pictures in 
detail. To those 
who are nut famil- 
iar with Dore's style 
any description of 
them would be use- 
less for the reason 
that no form of lan- 
guage can possibly 
convey any ade- 
quate idea of his 
peculiar manner, 
and especially of 
the boldness of his 
c/iiaro-oscuro, while 
those familiar with 
the artist through 
his other works, 
though the}' might 
evolve, from a de- 
scription, tlie pic- 
tures, would want 
to see them before 
the}' could really 
satisfy themselves 
as to the manner 
in which his task 
has been executed. 
Nor is it any easy 
task, with the plates 
before one, to criti- 
cise the execution 
of these pictures. 

M. Dore has so 
long worked after 
his own methods 
and has so persist- 
ently adhered to 
his own ideas — 
from the time when 
his pictures were 
first flouted by the 
Parisian art critics 
down to the pres- 
ent, when he has more than achieved the success 
dreamed of in his youth, of possessing a studio and 
gallery, of his own works, unequaled in Paris, if not 
in the world — that he may be fairly considered to 
have conquered a place for himself and a standing 
ground where critics must now meet him. The bold 
unconventionality of his treatment of the subjects of 
his pencil, and the novel manner in which many of 
his effects have been produced, nay, the novelty of the 
effects themselves, would provoke a criticism, if em- 
ployed by a younger artist, which Dore escapes be- 
cause, as we have said, he has conquered his place. 
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and we must now accept his manner and judge him 
less by comparison with others than with himself. 
If his pictures at first strike us as too unconventional, 
if it seems as though he had used tints and outlines 
in a way that no other artist has, and in a way to 
be rather startling than true, it can only be said that 
*'it is Dora's way," and therefore we must accept it, 
leaving, as we have said, all comparison with others 
out of the ques- 
tion, so far as con- 
cerns the peculiari- 
ties of his style. 

It is fair, how- 
ever, to compare 
him with himself, 
to judge Dore by 
Dore, and judging 
in this way the il- 
lustrations of the 
volume before us, 
we must say that 
whilemost of them 
are in his best style 
— or styles, for 
Dore has two dis- 
tinct styles of hand- 
ling — there are 
some where, it ap- 
pears to us, the 
artist has done less 
than his best. Per- 
haps it would be 
more correct to say 
that he has made 
a mistake in using 
what might be 
termed his etching 
style where the 
smooth lines of his 
other style would 
seem more appro- 
priate and eifective. 
This might seem 
hypercriticism but 
that M. Dore has 
left us no choice 
except between his 
different ways of 
doing a thing, and 
it is certainly the 
privilege of those 
who look at his 
pictures to think 
one would have 
produced the de- 
sired effect better 
than the other. 
For instance, the 
smooth lines and 
blended tints of the 
more widely known 
of his styles seem 
better adapted to 
express a slimy 
deck than the bro- 
ken lines, so like 
an etching, which 
effectively portray 
the gaping seams 
and roughened sur- 
face of timbers de- 
stroyed by dry rot. 

Leaving this, however, which may be considered 
a question merely of technique, we come to the con- 
sideration of what may be called the matter of the 
pictures, their literary qualities ; and here it seems to 
us there are graver faults. It is said by M. Dore's 
admirers that he works best, and shows to best advan- 
tage, when he is not fettered by the restraints of prob- 
ability, which is undoubtedly true ; and it must be 
admitted that he could nowhere have found a field 
better suited to his powers than that furnished by 
Coleridge's wild poem. There are, however, certain 
restraints to be put On an artist's roaming in the 



realms of the improbable. He is at liberty, like the 
poet, to give us not only improbable, but even impos- 
sible conceptions ; he may let his imagination run 
riot through all conceivable or inconceivable combi- 
nations of form or color, and we can have no standard 
by which to measure his work ; but when he touches 
upon the real, we have a right to demand at least 
consistency, and when an artist undertakes to illus- 




THE THREE PINNACLES. — E. Heyn. 

trate a poem — to give force to the poet's words — we 
have the right to ask that he shall respect the poet's 
conception. 

These things M. Dore has in several instances in 
the pictures under consideration failed to do. Thus, 
in the outset he, by the costuming of the figures, 
fixes, to a certain extent, the time of the story in the 
Middle Ages — and very properly, as we think. It 
would certainly seem, therefore, incumbent on him to 
adhere throughout to the time so chosen. We find, 
however, that while he has retained mediaeval cos- 
tumes throughout, he has, in every picture where the 



ship appears, given us a vessel constructed entirely 
on modern models, the hulls in several of the pic- 
tures being ludicrously accurate reproductions of the 
best clipper ships or ocean steamers of to-day. In 
the whole collection there is not a suggestion of the 
marine architecture of even a single century ago. The 
fashion of the vessel is, to be sure, entirely a subordi- 
nate matter, and had he given us simply the conven- 
tional ship, of no 
particular date, no 
fault could have 
been found ; but a 
careful study of 
modern marine ar- 
chitecture seems 
out of place. 

Nor has the art- 
ist always followed 
the poet. Thus, 
in the picture to 
which are append- 
ed the lines — 
" Beyond the shadow 
of the ship 
I watched the water 
snakes," 

he has given us the 
Ancient Mariner, 
placidly watching, 
not a group of hid- 
eous monsters, but 
a school of dol- 
phins — emblems to 
the sailor of good 
luck! 

Again, when the 
poet pictures the 
soul, in the form 
of a seraph, rising 
from each corpse, 
and says — 

** This seraph band 
each waved his hand, 
It was a heavenly 
sight," 

— speaking of them 
always in the mas- 
culine gender, and 
as each hovering 
over the body from 
which it has arisen 
— the picture gives 
a band of (female) 
angels, of the con- 
ventional type, hov- 
ering in the air — 
a pretty enough 
sight, but not what 
the poet described. 
These are faults, 
and, it seems to us, 
grave ones, in the 
illustrations of M. 
Dor6 ; the far more 
numerous beauties 
to be found in the 
pictures we have no 
time or space to 
enumerate, conge- 
nial as the task 
would be. We will 
leave them for the 
reader to find, as he may very easily do in this superb 
volume, especially if an admirer of the weird in art. 



The Dolomite Mountains. — We gave recently a 
view of one peak of the Dolomite Mountains, in 
Eastern Tyrol, and a full description of that region. 
We now give two more scenes among the same moun- 
tains, the ^^Croda Rossa," near Ampezzo, and the 
'' Three Pinnacles." Both pictures are by Mr. Ernst 
Heyn, whose genius for landscape would have gone 
far, if allowed expression in color, to have improved 
the display of German pictures at Philadelphia. 



